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INTRO DU C T ION 



This is the final report of a study performed by Informatics 

* 

Inc. tor the United States Office of Education, to provide guidance in the 
development of the Educational Research Information Center (ERIC). In- 
dividual chapters were delivered to USOE as they became available. The 
accompanying yellow pages (The Short Report) give the highlights of the 
study. The study centered around three tasks: 



1) To determine present information needs among persons 
concerned with educational research, 

2) To identify the technology available to satisfy those 
needs in the 1969 era. 

3) To plan an orderly transition from the initial ERIC 
posture to one which would satisfy the needs in the 
most economic and effective manner 



At the direction of the U.S. Office of Education, we reported 
in detail on six areas, which now form the chapters of this report: 



I, Dissemination of Information is mainly a description 

of the user population, its various kinds of information 
needs, and the means now used to satisfy those needs. 

II. The Changing Information Technology describes tech- 
nological trends which will affect patterns of informa- 
tion flow in the 1969 era. 

TTT - ERIC and the Future contains our recommendations 
for the development of the system. 

IV. Current Awareness discusses the need for a current . 

awarenes s bulletin and recommendations for its format 
and distribution. 

V. Data Processing for Current Needs describes the func- 
tions of ERIC with regard to needed equipment and 
techniques. 
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INFORMATION TRANSFER IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 




Few people will read the hundred- fifty page report of Contract 
OE- 599-264, from which the few items in these pages were chosen* Only 
the persons who worked on the contract from start to finish will have read 
the additional hundreds of pages of technical notes and correspondence on 
which the report is based. 

This accumulation of print, which inhibits rather than facili- 
tates the transfer of information, is part of the problem we studied for 
the U. S. Office of Education* 

USOE support of educational research will have increased 

* 

one hundredfold in this decade* 

• Is * 

The Office is presently creating an Educational Research 
Information Center (ERIC) and a supporting network of specialized inform- 
ation centers. ERIC is intended to make available the great volume of 
information flowing from educational research. 

USOE directed Informatics to these questions: 

What kinds of information do educational researchers 
and educators need? 

Kow do they now obtain the needed information? 

How can advanced technology improve the flow of 
research information? 

How should ERIC evolve in order to use the technology 
effectively and economically? 



o 
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The full report, Information Transfer ?n Educational Research 
treats in detail these and related questions. 

During the study, we interviewed 154 people chosen from 
these groups: 

a) University faculty with USOE research grants 

b) Research staffs of state departments of education 

c) USOE staff members 

* d) Information scientists and information system operators 
an government and private research organizations. 

We deliberately avoided questionnaires, which would have 
answered only those questions which we had the foresight to pose. In 
semi- structured interviews, we uncovered major problems in information 
transfer which are not dealt with in existing systems. In some cases their 
solution will require unanticipated efforts on the part of ERIC; these 
efforts will complement rather than conflict with the work already done 
by USOE. 



ERIC has chosen the following excellent options for handling 
documentary information: 

a) The decision to make ERIC the coordinator of a 
decentralized network 

b) The decision to create ERIC Clearinghouses in 
connection with research activity, rather than as 
mere archives 

c) The subcontracting of secondary distribution,. 

The major problem we encountered was not a result of the 
"information explosion”. It is not a problem awaiting computers and 
automation for its solution. It ic the result of the accounting procedures 
which prevail in government research contracts. 
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Such contracts are seldom written to encourage exploitation 
of the large amount of previous work; they are written so that the 
researcher has a contractual obligation to add to the literature. 

Among the researchers to whom we spoke, we found some 
who feel guilty when they take time to read, Instead of doing work that will 
contribute to the final report r* the item they have a contractual obliga- 
tion to deliver. 

At the time propQsals are submitted, the researcher implies 
that he has already laid out a course of action which will allow him to 
achieve his goal. He assumes that somehow he will get time to read. 

It is poor proposal writing to admit unfamiliarity with important litera- 
ture extant at proposal writing time. 

A major need for reading occurs soon after the research 
contract is received. Proposed promises of the* work to be done suddenly 
seem shallow and uninformed to the researcher. 

We urge the U. S. Office to change its research contract 
writing procedure so that the second four weeks of the contract be a 
time when information gathering is to be done as a direct charge. This 
is the period when material that could have been read years ago can now 
finally be absorbed. 

The ERIC ^enters form an integral part of this activity. 

These information centers can become the places where all the literature 
in a given area will have been read. A two or three day trip to such a 
center will allow the investigator to browse thr ough the collection, and 
to obtain (though not necessarily heed) the opinion of the information men 
at the ERIC Center as to which reports are germane. The visit should 
be a funded part of each contract. 
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The visit to the information center serves a still more impor- 
tant purpose. Our study verified that those engaged in forefront research 
cannot wait for the published literature. Each investigator who visits the 
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opportunity to hear about related research in progress. 



The problems of the state departments of education are very 
different from those of university researchers. University researchers 
accuse state department officials of not knowing what research is; the 
latter contend that the university researchers do not knew what education 
is. 



Research groups at the state departments are introspective. 

It is their task to know what is going on in their states. This is primarily 
a matter of statistical measurement, fiscal and student accounting. 

Research officers of the state departments are expected to know about 
research in their own states and about related developments elsewhere. 

The information flow problem at the state's is this: the states 
need aid in the dissemination of information. 

SRIC's responsibility to make documentary information 
available is paralleled by the USOE Center for Educational Statistics' 
responsibility to make statistical data available. 

The statistical data collected by the states is of great potential 
value to educational research. Much greater support must be given both 
to the Center for Statistics and to the respective state departments so that 
this great source of research data may be made available to the educational 
community. ERIC must enlarge its staff if the valuable information gathered 
by the states and coordinated by the Center for Statistics to be made available 
to the researchers who use the ERIC units. 





QUALITY CONTROL 
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The present flow of information contains so much material that 
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excellent reports go unread because the researcher has spent his always 
limited reading time in coping with the mass of literature — much of it 
consisting of poorly written reports of ill- conceived projects. 



Periodical literature is subject to some measure of referee- 
ship; report literature is almost entirely uncontrolled. Two types of 
evaluation are needed: one is to establish quality, the other is to ascertain 
type - such as review paper, forefront research paper, etc. Grading 
for quality control requires subject knowledge; this will require the 
staffing of ERIC units by subject experts respected by their colleagues. 
Quality control takes courage. Our cultural heritage makes us understand- 
ably afraid of literature suppression. But an unwillingness to evaluate is 
a very dangerous suppression; it results in a burial of information. 

SELECTIVE DISSEMINATION 



The essential purpose of an information system is to provide 

information 

» To the person who needs it 
• When he is ready to recognize the need. 

We are a long way from being able to realize this goal. 

# 

Retrospective search during a visit to the FPTC unit is an 
example of the researcher recognizing the time of his need. The sending 
out of materials newly received at the ERIC units to those few who would 
be interested in just those reports is selective dissemination. 
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Fortunately, recent work, using computers, has shown that auto 

matic selective dissemination can be provided. Interest profiles of the 

recinient are needed as well as subiect profiles of the documents. A con- 
* *'■ •*. 

r r ' » 

tinuous useful matching of these profiles requires feedback from those 
served. We recommend a system where the following four types of feed- 
back are received: 

Material sent was of sufficient interest to be read on 
day of receipt. 

Material sent is of interest and we intend to read it 
(this is the great bulk of material in everybody's 
office and is often unread). 

Material is of no interest; it was a waste of my time 
to open the envelope. 

This is the material I read that you didn't send me. 

The first three items track the decline of previously known 
interests. The fourth item tracks the appearance of new interests. They 
all tend to prevent the flow of documents from becoming unmanageable 
or unpalatable . 

Automatic selective dissemination works; the principal objec- 
tion to it is its high cost. We urge the USOE to provide it. 

ALMA MATERS FOR THE INVISIBLE COLLEGES : 

Much of the communication among researchers takes place 
during the prepublication stage. Communication networks in .he form of 
informal grapevines are created to circumvent the. usual two-year delay 
between the inception of work and its formal publication. The groups thus 
formed have been labeled "Invisible Colleges." 

We contend that the ERIC units should become the home of 
these groups. 

As such, the ERIC units would facilitate information exchange 
by being a listening pjst, by holding very limited- attendance symposia, 
and by being the "registrar" for new members. 
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Serving these cliques will allow ERIC to acquire information 
needed by the rest of the world .without hampering the operation of these 
informal groups. 

DrCVAD/” TJ TAT r>T> HP.P VCQ* * 

National Science Foundation has demonstrated the usefulness- 
of a research-in-progress bulletin. Such a bulletin describes the work of 
a research group prior to the issuance of its report literature. 

The ERIC units, as a consequence of aggressive information 
acquisition, as a result of being visited at the beginning of new grants and 
of being the Al.ma Maters of the invisible colleges, are best equipped to pro- 
vide proper reporting for a similar publication in educational research. 

The individual entries should include: 

© Group identification e Methodology 

0 Problem statement © Expected major findings. 

• Major hypo theses 

* 4 

• * 

ERIC units should issue the reports singly as they become 
available. USOE should issue annual edited cumulations, 

AUDIOVISUAL, MATER.IALS : 

In addition to print, the ERIC units should collect and evaluate 
audiovisual material. Critical reviews are even more important with film, 
since the material is not easily scanned. Those portions of research 
results which can only bs presented effectively by non-print methods should 
not be slighted because of the bias towards report literature. 

SIZE OF REPORT S: 

Our study has shown us that long reports tend not to be read. 

The above Is our short report; it contains almost none of* our individual 
field observations and only a few of our thirty- seven recommendations. 

The full report is available upon request. 
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Section 1 
The Problem 

, * 

Informatics was charged with three major tasks in the study 

* 

that it performed for the U. S. OfEce of Education. The first of these 
was to determine the present information needs among a particular com- 
munity concerned with educational research. Thu second was to identify 
the technology available to satisfy these needs in the 1369 era. The third 
task was to plan an orderly transition from she initial ERIC posture to one 
which would both satisfy the needs of the user community and 
economically use the most effective technology available. 
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Section 2 
Survey Procedure 



Two procedures were available to Informatics in its effort to 
discover current needs and practices of information transfer in the com- 
munity. One technique, which would have allowed us to sample a large 
population., would have consisted of the mailing of questionnaires. This 
has been done in the past with varying degrees of success. We chose in- 
stead to use the informal semi- structured interview. We felt that in in- 
terviewing this particular community, the first things that we had to 
uncover were not answers, but questions. We were apprehensive that 
merely submitting questionnaires would only result in giving us answers 
to questions whose answers we already suspected. Thus, our visits and 
trips were scheduled to allow each interview to have an effect on the 
succeeding one. 



Prior to our first series of interviews, we defined a tentative 
interview technique, to serve as a very flexible guide. The following is 
adapted from our notes at that time. 



Upon meeting the interviewee, we would explain the purpose 
of our visit: to wit, the OE has sat up ERIC to serve both the needs of its 
own £taff and the information needs of the educational community at large. 
Informatics has been employed to assist ERIC in assessing the informa- 
tion needs of that community and in employing in ithe most; effective way 
the rapidly growing technology of information handling. In cases where 
the persons we were interviewing did not know of the work ERIC has al- 
ready done in providing abstracts and fiche, or in identifying centers of 
specialised information, we felt that it would be necessary to explain this. 
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Then, we would attempt to find out what we could about the 
questions outlined below. Bear in mind that we did not conduct a formal 
questioning session, so the questions below were not asked as baldly as 
they look on paper. 



. a) What kind of work are you doing? (Example: adminis 
tration of research, research work itself, administer 
ing a school or school district, teaching in an 
experimental program, etc* ) 



b) What are your information needs? 

c) How do you now meet these needs? 



1) Printed materials, 
primary publications 



Formal Channels 






books 
journals 

©ports 

correspondence 

Printed materials, | abstracts 
secondary publications! indexes 



2) Non-printed* channels , 

like meetings, sym- 
posia, classes, etc. 

— — mmmm mmmmm mmmm e—a» om mmmm w oo 

3) Sp ecial services 



5 formal papers 
seminars 



Informal 

preprints 

correspond- 

ence 



reprints 



author sess 
informal dis- 

J cussion at 
meetings 

otm <s*sm smm 

libraries 

special information centers 
general information center s 
(like the Clearinghouse for 
Federal Scientific and 
I Technical Information CFSTI) 



d) How much time do you spend, on information problems? 

e) Do you have information specialists (librarians, 

searchers, bibliographic aides, etc.) working with you? 

• 

f ) What factors do you think affect your use /nonuse of the 
facilities like libraries, or tool's like abstracts? 
Example: proximity, type of problem, etc.) 

g) At what point in the research process do you do the 
' information gathering? Are there different kinds of 

information gathering done at different times ? 

What i3 the relative value to you of current awareness 
versus retrospective search services? 



h) 
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To what extent do you rely on your own private files 

(or those of a small department or section over which 

you have control) for information needs? lA/hat services 

would enhance the value of these small files? 

How dc you see ERIC serving your needs? 

1) To what extent should it try to centralize informa- 
tion and what kinds of information? 

2) To what extent should it be essentially a referral 
agent or "switching mechanism? " 

3) What should be the extent of its publishing services 
re abstracts, indexes? In what forms should these 
publications be cast in order to best serve your 
needs? Examples: State-of-the-art reports, 
demand bibliographies, etc., their scope and 
arrangement. 

4) To what extent should EFJC attempt to provide 
specific information as differentiated from docu- 
ments or referrals ? 

5) Should it attempt to provide assistance in the pre- 
cataloging of materials in ways which would be 
used by other information centers — its satellites, 
for example? 

6) How useful would be a system of "visiting infor- 
mation men," such as a specialist on information 
sources who would work at the earlv stages of 

- / o 

research to put researchers in contact v/ith others 
in other locations doing work in adjacent fields; 
or a technical editor who would assist in preparing 
input format for publications to come out of a con- 
tract; or a cleanup editor who, in addition to 
seeing that ensuing publications fit into the 
overall system in an optimal way, would also help 
prepare for capturing data not included in the 
final report but which the researcher thinks is of 
potential value to Office of Education or to other 
researchers? 

7) Is it better to bring the "library" to the researcher, 
or- the reverse? For example, would it be useful 
to assign a researcher on contract to do a stint of 
information gathering at the specialized centers 
.which will be established or enhanced through co- 
operation in the ERIC system? 
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8) What are the problems of staffing such centers ? 
How can staff be trained? What kind of persons 
can do the information work best and with what 
kind of training? Who should do the training ? 

9) How useful is the Selective Dissemination concept 
in education ? 

* 

We started, of course, with a set of beliefs and prejudices. 
This formed the basis for . ti e initial set of questions asked at the first 
installation. The absence of an interview form helped to quickly eradi- 
cate any sense of constraint among those whom we interviewed. Before 
an interview was more than one-quarter finished, a dialogue had started 
which enabled us to uncover unanticipated ideas, needs and demands. 
These new ideas then were added to or replaced some of the earlier 
questions so that in later interviews we were able to test whether we had 
come upon an isolated need of one researcher or whether we had uncovered 

a mwin stream in the education community. 

* 

By the end of our visits we had reached the point where we were 
testing ideas culled from earlier interviews, rather than merely those 
prominent in our initial set of assumptions. In general, the last group of 
interviews consisted of corroboration of ideas received earlier. 

The personal interview technique limited the number of places 
visited. We do not claim any precisely measured statistical distribution. 
We did try, however, to avoid jumping to conclusions based upon inter- 
views limited to only one part of the country or one type of audience. We 
visited groups in the North, South, West, and Midwest. We visited large 
universities and small colleges, as well as state departments of education 
as disparate in size as those of New York and Wyoming. We consulted 
groups with research support of one -half million dollars per year, and 
individuals whose support is only a few thousand dollars. In every way 
we tried to make sure that the survey covered the whole community rather 
than just a prestigious or expensive part of the community. 



.... > 
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la all, we visited 22 states, 52 institutions, and spoke to 
126 individuals. 
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a) University groups doing research in the field of 
education. 

b) State departments of education and large city 
departments. 

c) The U. S. Office of Education. 

d) Information scientists -researchers and 
information system operators, in relevant 
areas . 




f 
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Section 3 

Information Needs and Patterns of Use 



The need for educational research information is great and 
diverse. There are many kinds of information, and many kinds of need. 

I 

i 

The potential users of ERIC services include: ; 

a) Administrators 

b) Teachers 

c ) Researchers 

d) Other Government agencies 

e) The public and its representatives 

f) The mass media of communication 

Users in categories d through f generally receive the needed 
information from people involved in a through c. Concentrating then on 
a through c, we find a spectrum of kinds of use, user, and needed format. 



At one end of the spectrum is the administrator . His in- 
formation needs are best exemplified by the public information officer 
(PIO) in a school system, who needs general descriptive materials to 
answer the bulk of requests put to him by the public, the lawmakers, and 
others. He has certain specific needs for highly detailed research in- 
formation from time to time, but generally he is in no position to dig 

deeply into the literature, so at those times he needs to have a great deal 

m # * 

of work done for him in the preparation of information. 

The need for research materials by teachers (independently of 
their own research) will be largely for state -of-therart summaries rather 
than detailed literature coverage. 
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The researcher on the other hand, will want some of the 
materials of value to the administrators and teachers, but in certain areas 
will also want full coverage of the literature, not only in terms of biblio- 
graphic coverage, buc the availability of the original research reports 
themselves. 



Administrator 

PIO 



Teacher 



Researcher 



. Reason 



Demands by public, 
news media, law- 
makers, etc. 



Needs infor- 
mation to help 
administer and 
implement 
programs. 



Kind of 
Information 



"Packets” of accurate, 
timely information on 
specific subjects, in 
good journalistic style 
easily assimilated. 



Operational 
type informa- 
tion — profes- 
sional rather 
than technical 



Needs to know what 
is being done and by 
whom, to avoid dupli 
cation, make best 
use of time and ef- 
fort. Incorporates 
ideas of others in 
his research. 

Detailed research 
reports and data 
on some fields, 
general informa- 
tion on others. 



Urgency 

and 

Reasons 

for 

Urgency 



Matter of hours or Rather urgent 

minutes when political as result of 
and fiscal events de- needing to ac- 
pend on being able to tually do the 
issue proper state- work, 

ments. Otherwise 
can tolerate some 
delay. 



Often felt as 
very urgent. Two 
weeks is doo long. 



Figure 3-1. Spectrum of Information Needs 
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The Administrator: Example — the PIO 

The Public Information Officer as such is not often found at 
present in the educational field. In most state departments of education 
this function is served by the Director of Research who sometimes 
spends much more time in communicating than in research or research' 
administration. Further, in many states, funds for research in educa- 
tion have been very limited, and the Director of Research has performed 
primarily statistical data collection and analysis. In some cases, true 
research in education in state departments has probably been non-existent 
until federal aid was made available. 

Whatever his degree of involvement in research, the State 
Director of Research is the person to whom the lawmakers and their 
researchers turn for answers to a wide range of questions on education 
generally, on education in their own states particularly, and especially 
on matters of finance and distribution of educational funds. 



It is to this person that many researchers turn when they 
need data to support their research efforts, but his capacity to respond 
is severely limited by inadequate staff size. 

The large bodies of statistical data kept by most state depart- 
ments of e “ ication are potentially very useful sources of research data. 
At presen* this material is not fully exploited fpr research, for several 
reasons: 

« * 

a) Each state chooses for itself what statistics to collect. 

b) There is little commonality in format and methodology. 

c) Research sections at state level have little or no staff 
to service such requests. 

d) Standard data processing programs are needed to make 
efficient use of data processing equipment where it is 
available 
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The Teacher QUA Teacher 



The Teacher has need for general awareness of the develop- 
ments in educational research; this need would best be served by adequate 

critical state-of-the-art summaries. He needs,, of course, full text and 
• * 

search tools in his own area of specialization. 



In addition, from time to time, he will be involved in ex- 
perimental or developmental programs. On these he will need and pre- 
sumably want the full text literature to be available to him. 

He will need articles of generalized nature on a wide variety 

of subjects. 



High level journalistic type format is appropriate for many of 
the teacher’s needs, as for many of the PIO's needs. 

He will at times need highly detailed technical articles per- 
- taining to such things as a new methodology which he is using or evaluating 
for u r >e in his classes. 

The Researcher 



The greatest variety of use patterns is to be found among 
researchers, and while this study has identified some gross character - 
- ~i sties, there is a need for extensive controlled studies before we will 
approach any scientific laws of use. In this respect, educational re- 
search is no different from research in the ’'natural” sciences, where 
large efforts are now being expended to evaluate the true relevance of 
the established media of information transfer. 



Tim.e Delay 



Among those we interviewed, v/s found wide variance in 
wi T1 ,ingness to wait for information. The university researchers appear, 
in general, to be far less patient with delays in obtaining information than 
do the people at the state departments of education. Many university 
researchers felt that a week’s delay in obtaining research information 
negates the usefulness of the material. Indeed, most researchers indi- 
cated that promptness is of such importance that the formal literature 
cannot satisfy their needs — that they had to rely more on the grapevine — 
the "invisible colleges” a3 Derek Price called them. 

Impatience for information finds a constructive outlet in the 

v 

invisible colleges. This was demonstrated to us by the number of times 
that interviews were interrupted by telephone calls (often long distance) 
from colleagues who needed information. 

The tolerance with which one can wait for information is 
generally greater in the state departments of education than at the univer- 
sity level. The research groups at the state departments of education 
seem to be burdened with such a large number of tasks that it is per- 
fectly normal to go on to other bits of work while waiting for information. 
The exceptions to this generally arise in connection with their responsi- 
bilities to the legislature and to other government agencies. They are fre- 
quently pressed for exact information on a myriad of subjects, (perhaps 
most often related to fiscal and student accounting). The pressure here is 
a result of the fact that this is information for decisi' making. 
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Among both groups, it appears that the tests of an effective 
information system are: 

• speed of response 

• relevance of material delivered (both in subject and form) 

• • economy of operation. 



> ' 

% 
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To Sum Up 



We have; identified three direct and three indirect users of 
• • 

educational research materials. Wc have concentrated on the direct 
users, namely: 

\ The Administrator 

The Teacher „ 

The Researcher 

Obviously, a person may combine these activities and their 
characteristic information use patterns. 

Any system of information transfer which truly serves the 
wide range of researchers in the most effective way will also serve the 
other two groups. The reason for this is that researchers* information 
use patterns vary so widely as to include in some cases, patterns identi- 
cal to the administrators and teachers. The emphasis will surely vary. 

The researcher in a specialized field will not require a gen- 
eral and journalistic account cf his own specialty but, outside of it, he is 
quite likely to have needs similar to the other groups. 

The need therefore, is for a system which will serve directly 
at least these three general groups and the other groups indirectly. The 
service must be able to provide both bibliographic data and documents, 
but it must also provide substantive information , as distinguished from 
documents. 
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Heading Patterns 

In one of the earliest visits we received an important clue from 
a well-read and highly enlightened principal investigator. He pointed to the 
soft leather chair in his office, commented on how excellent it would be for 
reading and then he observed that it doesn't get used. The man complained 
that he felt guilty when reading instead of carrying on the project work. 

He noted that when his assistants read he had to suppress the feeling that 
they were wasting time. This attitude, though not universal among the 
groups visited, was fairly common. Though there were principal investi- 
gators who spent much of their time keeping up with the literature in their 
field, there were others who spent almost no time in this activity. Attitudes 
toward reading differed violently. Our initial informant was almost apolo- 
getic about his attitude. Another informant was quite brutal; it was his 
opinion that "Big readers don't accomplish much — they are merely the 
characters who go over big at the cocktail parties. " This wasn't the bitter 
lament of a loser. The man was a successful researcher. Most researchers 
found that most of the reading time in a project was assigned to the graduate 
students rather than being done by the principal investigators. The princi- 
pal investigator collected his information from informal sources. Graduate 
students and research assistants were assigned the lesser task of being 
alert to the literature. 

The lack of use of the literature was highlighted on our visit 
to the depository of the State Library in Sacramento, California. There 
we discovered that most of the cooperative research reports deposited by 
the U.S. Office of Education had been off the shelves, only for cataloging. 
Though it is true that the more logical place for researchers and students 
to have attacked the literature would be at the two major branches of the 
University of California, one would have, expected a grea*. r use of this 
particular depository. 



.*• > * 
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collection. 

population. 



The library most often used by the busy researcher was his own 
The main library was more likely to be used by the student 





3 
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Size and Format of Reports 

The major problem with many reports arises from a laudable 
effort to present all the facts. This may stem from a desire to give value 
in pages for dollars spent, but also from the tradition that enough data, 
methodology, and hypotheses must be presented so that an independent 
researcher can duplicate the experiment. Unfortunately this type of heavy 
report does not easily get read, and abstracts and t*fcle listings hardly do 
justice to the topic „ Thus there seems to be a great need for the short 
report — the 2C-page reduction of the 250-page document. Groups like the 
New York City Board of Education, whose very functioning depends upon 
their public image, have adopted tne practice of turning out both reports. 

The small report does not merely point to the larger one, in 
the manner of the " executive summary” found in some magazines. Such 
summaries are often so simplified as to be insulting. Rather there is 
need for a short report form of real use to the fellow researcher who is 
not concerned with duplicating the experiment, but needs more than an 
abstract. 



Another need is for a kind of high-level journalism which brings 
the most significant facts of the research effort into non-technical form, 
both informative and attractive. 

We aw several examples of this on our visits. One. produced 
by the Division of Survevs and Field Services of George Peabody College, 
is based on a survey report on the Duval County schools. 

The survey report is itself attractively printed, and its com- 
pleteness is appropriate for the researcher or student of the problem. Its 
size, format and cost would make it inappropriate for general distribution. 
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i 

Recognizing the importance of public awareness, the Division has drawn high- 
lights from the fall report, and has produced an illustrated booklet of 56 pages 

The other appears in the Alumni Bulletin of the University of 
Illinois College of Education (May 1965). 

It is a highly interesting journalistic account of the SOCRATES 
technique of programmed instruction. 

We were told by many researchers and administrators that they 
consider it necessary to devise dramatically better ways to bring to the 
general public the meaning of research in education and the resulting de- 
velopments in the educational system. 
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Quality Control 

One of the most frequently mentioned demands on the part of 
th^ research community was a demand for a thinning of the literature that 
was presented to them. This demand stemmed from a fear of over- 
di8semination. The demand took various forms. The most violent form 
called for a suppress: n of the literature before publication, the most 
gentle called for a review score to be attached to each piece of literature. 

Our informants several times referred to the need for literature 
"birth control'' or "euthanasia", an analogy posed as early as 194? by a 
geneticist, * who, after demonstrating the baleful effects of book "over- 
population" urged that". . .we must conceive of the library as a dynamic 
circulatory system, through which books pass on their way from the 
publisher to the incinerator. " 

In bur interviews, we often heard the* claim that evaluation 
of research r esults is more important than dissemination of the initial 
paper?. Different techniques were proposed for the evaluation. Certain 
techniques called for review articles; other techniques demanded an 
actual scoring of the material in much the same ^ray that movies are re = 
viewed by the New York Daily News, i. e. , anywhere from zero to four stars 
(#❖**) being assigned to a paper. One variant cf this technique called^ for 
three different scores to be assigned to the paper — one given by tht author, 
the second by the sponsor and the third by an independent reviewer. 

Other techniques of evaluation recognized that there are 

• * 

different types of quality; that the encyclopedic report may be junk to the 
well-seasoned researcher in the field, but may be just the type of material 

^Garrett Hardin — "The Doctrine of Sufferance in the Libra., y. " College 
and Research Libraries, April 1947. 
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that is needed by someone first entering the field. Recognition is also given 
to the fact that quality is not a constant attribute of an article. Some reports 
are of exceedingly high interest when they are fresh and of almost no interest 

_ 1.1 t -1 1 j • - mt. • _ a. _ i* i i t t • i 

cutet uiey vc redwiicu «. ags. ms . a type oi- quauiy laoeung can oe use- 

ful both to the man trying to retain current awareness in his field and to the 
new entrant into the field. 

The large number of reports that give no new significant 
information clutter up the file. It is these reports that are mainly respon- 
sible for the demand for tf book -burning". All such demands were usually 
tempered by the fear of the charges involved in literature destruction. 

These fears centered around: 

a) How do you. really know this is junk? 

b) Who is to be given this terrible responsibility? 

Thus people felt mor'e at ease with an evaluation of the 
material than with the destruction of it. 

Several researchers indicated that they would favor an 
approach like the one used in Buros, Mental Measurements Year - 
book , which brings together current information, but also has several 
evaluative articles on particular areas of research. These are written 
independently by experts, and it is felt that this fact has a salutary effect 
on review writing. 





Need for Data 



Quite often the type of material required is not so much that 
which appears in journal publi cations as it is the actual data collected in 
the course of the research. Many groups that we visited had large col- 
lections of data that had been acquired on previous contracts. This data 
often formed a corpus for future research. By now, however, it had 
become evident in many cases that there would never be time for the people 
who had collected it to ever work with it. At this point, most researchers 
seemed more willing to make the data available to others who would have 
use for it. Unfortunately the availability of such data seldom came to the 
attention of those who needed it until after they had duplicated it. 

The other type of data, which seemed badly needed by some 
of the research community, was the data collected in the field by the 
school systems. As yet, there was no effective way for this statistical 
type of data to flow to the research community. Although this informa- 
tion is currently gathered by the U. S. Office, there was no convenient 
way of retrieving it at the time this study was made. 



Microform 

We questioned most of the groups about their use of micro- 
form. This question was of much importance to us. The U. S. Office had 
already determined to use microfiche as one of its major modes of dis- 
semination. Some of the interviewees were delighted with the space 
compression that can be achieved by microfiche. .In general, however, 
their experience with attempting to read microform had been so frus- 
trating as to raise serious questions about the usefulness of any material 
•disseminated in such a manner. 



## ■ 
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It should be noted that many researchers used microfilm 
years ago, at a time when standards were comparatively low. Many to 
whom we speke have not used any microform in recent years and some 
were not aware of microfiche. 

* It is extremely important for the U. S. Office to establish 
feedback procedures. The use of microfiche is dictated by the desire 
for economy in both distribution and storage. If achieved at the price 
of the material not being read, it will be false economy. 

Use of Military Document Literature 

Some of our informants felt that much literature which came 
out as a result of research supported by military and space agencies has 
substantial usefulness tc the educational researcher. In one conference, 
great chagrin was expressed at the amount of this literature which is 
classified, which researchers felt had no business being so. 

In one instance, the charge was made outright that security 
classification appears to be used deliberately to restrict publicity about 
contract opportunities. Others are less sure that it is deliberate, but 
are nonetheless unhappy, and urge that ERIC act as a liaison between 
DoD and the civilian educational researchers to review the classified 
literature, and obtain faster downgrading where it is called for. • 

Use of Other Government Documents 

. . • 

In education, as in nearly every other field, the product line 
of U. S. Government Printing Office is very great. Its service is slow 
and its marketing efforts almost non-existent. While it is outside the 
scope of ERIC to remedy this, it might be possible to provide liaison 
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for the research community, obtaining faster services from GPO as well 
as directly from originating agencies. 

TV, Video Tape 

. Closed- circuit TV and video tape are used to a degree in the 
communication of scientific-technical information.. Notable efforts have 
been made in programs for continuing education for medical practitioners. 

The technical content in such efforts is presumably not new 
findings in research, but rather newly proven accepted technique. This 
can be characterized as "professional" rather than research information. 
We have not found these techniques being used this way for professional 
needs of the educators. The possibilities are numerous and promising, 
especially in a period of vast expansion in program implementation 
which requires a great deed of transfer of professional information. 

* i 

? • 

Further, the technique of closed- circuit TV conference has 
many of the desirable features of informal personal communication. 
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The Consultant as Communicator 

In a number of research centers and departments of education, 
we were told of the value of consultants in th^ information transfer process. 
These organizations had had experience in the use of consultants; in one 
instance our informant had served in this capacity for the department of 
education in a large eastern seaboard state. 

The principle value of using consultants seems to be that they 
can put people in touch with current and recent developments in a way that 
seems to surpass any other. They pick up information in the process of 
giving information. Depending on the receptiveness of the group and the 
ability and willingness of the consultant to project, he is able to infuse 
ideas with life in a way that the printed word can seldom do. In vi sting 
the many centers of research and school systems, we sensed the fact that 
on a single campus or in a single city there are people who have common 
or at least contiguous areas of research interest who are not in effective 
communication with one another. In some instances, the presence of an 
outsider seeking information on dissemination of research information 
brought together people from the fields of education, journalism, psychology, 
linguistics, and the mass media, in what we believe was a mutually useful 
focus of interests. 



Our conversations lead us to believe that, already on a small 
scale, a significant transfer of ideas occurs in the field of education through 
the use of the itinerant consultant. 



o 






o 
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Section 4 

Communication Lines 



It was initially expected that the communities identified would 
1 have the following characteristics: that the universities would be creators 
of a research product; that the state departments of education would be pri 
marily concerned with the consumption of this product; and that the 
U. S. Office of Education's main concern would be with the management 
• of research. 

These ideas were to disappear during the course of the study. 
The expected complementarity between universities and state departments 
of education did not materialize. Though the universities were engaged in 
research by the operational definition assumed by the project, i. e. , that 
research in education was any project labeled "research" and supported 
by the U. S. Office of Education, there was a tremendous skepticism in 
most of the state departments as to whether the groups at the universities 
had the least bit of concern with the problems that state department 
people knew to be the problems of education. A similar antipathy existed 
in the universities where there was often a doubt as to whether there 
really is a research group in any state department of education. 



Certainly both statements are hyperboles, but elements of 
truth exist in each, as a result of each group's definition of the word 
"research. " Though some of the state departments, are concerned with 
research in the very same way that the universities are, most of the 
former's research groups are concerned with the \ery introspective prob« 
-• lem of understanding conditions in their own states. Their function 
is to do the research that enables them to understand their own school 

. «• I 

circumstances and to respond to the demands placed upon them by 
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their commissioners. The research groups at the universities are not so 
much concerned with what the current situation is, as with the implications 
of experiments. In general, there seemed to be comparatively poor com- 
munication between the state departments and the universities. Of course, 
there were exceptions. 

* 

‘ The principal lines of communication for the researcher are 
those with his fellow researchers and with the experimental schools with 
which they deal. 

The major communication for the state departments is the 
flow of statistical data from individual schools. 

The natural point of contact in the U. S. Office of Education 
is different for each of these groups. 

Not surprisingly, the state departments appear to concentrate 
their efforts on liaison with the USOE ! s statistically -oriented people. 
University researchers on the other hand concentrate on contacts with 
persons in USOE who are empowered to award contracts for research in 
the university's field of subject interest. 



• '> 
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Section 5 

Contract Research and Information Needs 



A major portion of the community to whom this study was 
directed was primarily project oriented. In this community there are 
three specific times when a large amount of information is needed from 
the outside world. These times are: 

a) At the proposal writing stage. 

b) During the very beginning of the project. 

c) At the time of writing the final report. 



The motivations for reading during each period is dramatically 
different. At the proposal writing stage, it is necessary to uncover 
information which will keep one from submitting proposals aimed at 
duplicating work already performed elsewhere. In connection with this, 
there is a need for awareness of contract awards to groups whose 
interests are similar, and a need for rapid notification of final publica- 
tions that result from these contracts. 

Also, at proposal writing time, there is need for information 
which will aid the researcher in defining the subject profile of the work. 

This profile, contained explicitly or implicitly in the proposal, 
can be used to create a bibliography of value to the researcher upon 

award of the contract. It could also be of use to an unsuccessful bidder 

♦ * 

in determining wherein his proposal was inadequate. It would appear 
likely that this feedback would help raise the general quality of proposal 
effort, while saving time lost on unsuccessful proposals. 

The reading at the beginning of the project is concerned with 
finding information which will allow the project to be conducted in a man- 
ner as informed and as intelligent as initially promised by the proposal. 



o 

ERIC 



The reading at final report time is concerned with discovering whether 
any of the conclusions reported on were already deduced by earlier 
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at an earlier stage, since the conclusions would not have been well enough 
identified to have been sought. 

There is occasional pressure for reading in the middle of the 
project when new ideas are uncovered. In general, however, the pres- 
sure experienced by the project manager throughout the whole project is 
to deliver a product whose method of creation has already been outlined 
in the proposal. Indeed, a strain exists between the scholarly instinct 
to be completely informed and the managerial instinct to waste little time 
on items which do not have a high probability of contributing to the final 
report. One almost has a feeling that what is needed is not so much a 
list of what is to be read, as a list of what would be a waste of time to 
read. The present large amount of literature leaves the conscientious 
scholar in a position of having missed pertinent documents, not because 
he is lazy, but because he wastes time on those which have little of signi- 
ficance to contribute. 

In performing under contract, both state department and 
university research groups experience hidden or unpredicted costs con- 
nected with information: the states primarily in collection and dissemin- 
ation, the university researchers in acquisition and assimilation of the 
information. 

Some research grants from USOE are too small to allow any 
time for problem re- definition, and in such cases the grantee does most 
cf the reading prior to the award. 

We have been impressed by the effect that the accounting sys- 

• * N V 

tern has on the information habits of the research groups. Since informa- 
tion gathering and handling is seldom a direct charge in a research 
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projecfc, there is a strong tendency on the part of many project managers 
to slight information activities which might not contribute directly to the 
final report. On the other hand, the writing of the final r eport is a 
direct cnarge in almost all of the contracts. Thus, all groups de\oted 
a great deal of effort to fulfilling this contractural obligation. 

A similar situation existed until a few years ago in contracts 
let by the Department of Defense. As a result of congressional concern 
with the handling of information resources, DoD now requires routinely 
the identification of costs for information searching, and maintenance of 
information service s as a direct charge . 

• • 

The amount of reading a researcher does appears to be 
significantly related to the size of the school with which he is associated. 
In the large, well-known university departments, researchers supplement 
their reading by fairly heavy reliance on the invisible college. In some 
of the smaller schools, we found a great reliance on the literature, with 
researchers spending as much as 45 hours per week keeping up with the 
literature. At these schools, secondary publications (abstracts, indexes, 
bibliographies, etc. ) were utilized fully, as were reviews of current 
research. 



In general, researchers at small schools use the literature 
rather than availing themselves of the "invisible colleges." Since their 
contracts were smaller, one is tempted to conclude that the present system 
provides information to the winners and not to the losers. If one defines 
being a winner by either the measure of size of the contract or by virtue 
of being a member of an invisible college, one finds that the problem for 
researchers at less prestigious schools is to become a member of one of 
these informal dissemination groups. 



_ JL 
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Section 6 

Personnel for Information Dissemination 



As in other subject areas, so also in education there is a 
decided shortage of information personnel. We believe that much 
information work, especially in the documentation of research, is being 
duplicated because there is no real coordination of such efforts. 

Cooperation in Making Best Use of Personnel 

The persons we consulted appear to be overwhelmingly in 
favor of more cooperative processing of research literature. No one 
wants to duplicate functions unnecessarily. To be sure, there is some 
concern about letting go of functions and of data bases. A small number 
of informants have expressed apprehension about giving too strong a 
hand to any one group, as for example, to a regional ERIC. But even 
these persons were strongly in favor of a program to assure proper 
documentation ar ^ dissemination without the present unnecessary 
duplications. 

Types of Information Personnel 



The following types of skills are at present used in documen 
tation and dissemination of research: 



Abstractors 

Bibliographer s 

Data Processing Operators 

Editors 

librarians 



Literature Analysts 
Literature Searchers 
Research Assistants 
Statistical Analysts 
Systems Analysts 
Translators 



3 
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It has become apparent that there is a need for several kinds 
of communicators — skilled in both the written and non-written modes. 

One of these is the person who can upon request take a body 

of technical literature, ferret out the needed information and present it 
* 

in a form useful to the person who needs it. In some applications, this 
person will need deep subject background in addition to writing skills. 

In other instances, what is called for is a high level of journalistic effort. 

We have sought and received many suggestions as to how to 
staff information functions in the field of education. For the long term 
need, it is apparent that the educational community needs to cooperate 
with schools of modern language, mathematics, journalism and librarian- 
ship to begin creating the cadre having subject knowledge and communi- 
cation skills that will be needed. 

This could be done in a number of ways, including: 

a) Cooperative programs among departments in colleges 
and among colleges. 

b) Graduate internships and fellowships. 

c) Special institutes for continuing professional 
development. 

The last named is especially recommended in terms of short- 
term needs for information personnel, in view of these facts: 

• 

a) Many educational information operations are going to 
expand rapidly as a result of federal aid to education. 
Their personnel requirements will rise in a period 
when there is already a severe shortage of trained 
information personnel. 

b) Rapid changes in information techhology are rendering 
obsolete many techniques now being used; information 
technicians need constant updating of their skills. 
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c) The quality of service rendered by ERIC units and co- 
operating agencies will depend greatly on the skills of 
their operators and users* There is need for a combin- 
ation^ of subject knowledge and technical knowledge 
■••elating to techniques of information handling. 

In our visits, we described the information technology being 
used and planned at ERIC* In many instances we were asked for further 
information relating to the state of information technology. The extent 
- interest in information technology among the researchers we contacted 
leads us to the conviction that ■‘here is need for a continuing program of 
education in this area, for the researchers who will use the information 
system as well as for its operators* 

We found on some campuses people who have both interest 
and competence in the various subject areas mentioned above, but they, 
being spread out among various departments, and being totally engrossed 
in their own research and teaching, had not been aware of each others' 
interest in the overall development of information science and technology. 
We believe that the proper catalyst cowld draw these people together to 
provide for research in yet unsolved problems of information transfer in 

education, and to teach the cadre of information personnel which will be 
needed. 



o 
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Section 7 

Needs Specific To State Departments of Education Research 



The research operations in the state departments of education 
differed dramatically from the research groups at the universities. The. 
obligations placed upon these groups by the organizations that support them 
are almost totally different. Where the university research groups have 
a responsibility to derive new knowledge, the state departments have a 
responsibility to be alert to all knowledge within a particular area. Monies 
are given to state departments to be alert to what is happening within the 
state. Money is not necessarily given to the state departments to dissem- 
inate this information. 

The university, by contrast, is not generally supported 
specifically to obtain overall information about a given school system, * 
but is supported in disseminating the results of its own research. 

In reality most of the state departments of education performed 
the function of being information men to the commissioners of education 
and to the state legislatures. It is not their function to experiment; it is 
their function to be knowledgeable. 

Inaeea, tne difference in function between research groups 
cf the state departments and the research community in the universities is 
such that on several occasions we were told by university researchers that 
there is no such thing as research in state departments of education. We 
were also told by some research persons in state departments that the 
universities do not have any idea what education is. 



* Exceptions are found in cases where school districts or states contract with 
university research departments for specific studies of school systems. 



The state research groups need statistical information. They 
generally have provided techniques for supplying this information from 
their respective states. They are working with the U. S. Office in an 

4*a nof a o n ewcffttw oa Aof e e f a a l 
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the states. At the time of the survey such a system had not as yet been 
implemented. 



The one large city department of education research group that 
was visited formed a contrast to both the states and to the universities. 
Here the major concern seemed to be with neither research nor statistics, 
but with the evaluation of programs already deemed worthy enough to be 
implemented on a pilot basis within tjie school system. Dissemination was 
excellent within the school system itself. 



Dis semination 



« 

Dissemination of research information to the local school 
districts will be one of the main problems that must be solved by the U 
Office. Dissemination to the state departments of education and their 



.S. 



further dissemination to the local schools seems like the natural hierarchal 
flow. Unfortunately, we were unable to find any assurance that research 
information would flow from the states to the local schools. Certain states 
are already equipped to facilitate such a flow of information; others are 
aggressively setting out to become so, but are held back by severe budget** 
ary limitations. Indeed some state research groups consider this dissemi- 
nation one of their main functions, and have begun with research bulletins 
concerning work done within the state. Other states, however, are not 
organized to disseminate the research information to their school districts 
and information sent through their state departments of education runs the 
risk of being relegated to the shelves. Bypassing the state departments 
to avoid this difficulty would offend political sensibilities. Dissemination 
of research information to the individual school districts will probably 
require federal funding to enable the state departments of education to 
perform the job. 



: t > - 
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None of the above considerations takes into account the need of 
the non-public schools for information. Presumably our traditional 
separation of the church and state has been effective in making for very 
u/gair lines of communication bstwssn tHs state clepartmsnts of 0 education 
and the private school system. 

Selective Dissemination 

We found at the state departments of education the same 
enthusiasm for selective dissemination shown by university groups. Selec- 
tive dissemination for the states will be more difficult, however, because 
their range of information needs is broader, while the amount of time for 
satisfying those needs is not as large. 

ER IC Units 

■i ■ 1 1 1 



Research persons at* the state departments expressed a great 
deal of enthusiasm about the concept of ERIC units, and look to the estab- 
lishment of such units as a means by which they may obtain needed infor- 
mation services. We came away with the impression that the state depart- 
ments would be able to work more productively with ERIC units than with 
university research groups directly. 

Computer Needs 

Many of the state departments of education are obtaining com- 
puters. The needs of these states are quite similar. The cost of providing 
programming for these computers is both time consuming and expensive. 
Cooperative programs are needed to allow the state departments to ex- 
change either computer programs or the informatipn which would allow 
these programs to be recreated with less time and money expended. 
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Section 8 

Regional Emphases 



"While our samples make generalizations dangerous, we wish 
to note two' apparent regional emphases* 

In the Northwest, we found especially strong interest in com- 
munication among educators and researchers. Aware, as are others, 
that the research literature is not read, they are concerned with more 
effective transmission of important conclusions. They emphasized the 
need for studies in the technique of holding conferences. (Other groups 
had emphasized use of radio and closed circuit TV for research uses 
generally.) While recognizing that people-to-people communication is 
mere effective for many uses than the printed word, they were dismayed 
by its slowness and expense. 

4 

4 

We found an equally striking concern with dissemination 
amon^ educators and researchers in the South. The difference is that 
their concern emphasizes strongly the need to convey information about 
education to the populace at large. 

They are keenly aware that unless they are able to enlist the 
interest and understanding of the populace at large, they will be unable 
to raise the standards of their school systems. 

The educator arid educational administrator wish to convey 
information flowing from educational research and from developmental 
programs. The problem is that their time and resources are extremely 
limited, and it is both time consuming and expensive to translate research 
documents into media effective in communicating to the lay audience. 
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Section 9 

Current USCE Information Needs 

The United States Office of Education is of course one of the 
main users of recorded information, for purposes of its own research, as 
well as for decision making, especially in the award and administration 
of reseai ih contracts. The important difference is that information 
flows with relative ease to USOE, since groups seeking support are anxious 
to apprise the office of their past efforts and the expected results of 
present work. In addition, people at USOE can supplement this with in- 
formation from the files of the Science Information Exchange, the National 
Referral Center and other government information agencies. 



With special regard to the award and administration of research 

contracts, the time of most need for information in the USOE wculd appear 

« 

to be when proposals have to be evaluated. These are done with the aid of 
outside committees who have the responsibility for advising the office and 
these have need for research literature which affects whether the proposal 
should be granted. 



As with other groups, USOE staff members do not have enough 
time to read all pertinent materials. Selective dissemination is as much 
a requirement at the U. S. Office as it is anywhere else. 

For example, USOE personnel have a far greater need than 
do university re sear che s for publications of the federal government 
itself, such as congressional hearings, laws, etc. 
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Within the District, there is of course no shortage of libraries 
and information resources. Serious inconvenience is caused by dispersion 
of USOE personnel in a number of locations, which makes impossible the 
best use of library facilities. One researcher and several administrators 
to whom we talked indicated that they would make £or more frequent use 
of the HEW library except that it is some blocks away, and telephone con- 
tact does not really suffice. Rather than take frequent time-consuming 
trips to the library, they often do without the information. 

Such dispersion is not easily overcome, especially in periods 
of great expansion. 

Further, the people in the USOE are on the firing line, subject 

to many interruptions and frequent calls for information from all quarters. 

Their use of formal channels of information, such as the HEW Library, is 

at the mercy of such time pressures. 

« 

Just as researchers and state department of education officials 
need information gathering and analysis assistance, so also dr the members 
of the USOE staff. 

We suggested for the ERIC units a system similar to that of 
the Supreme Court. 



The Supreme Court Justices are aided by the brightest graduates 
from the law schools^ who rightly look upon their limited term appointments 
as law clerks as a great honor and opportunity. So too, the ERIC units and 
Central ERIC should be served by people who, upon gaining their graduate 
degrees, are given appointments to the information staff. In the ERIC units 
these graduates will be under the supervision of the advanced subject 
specialists in charge. At USOE, they could be supervised by Central ERIC, 
and could serve the information needs of all USOE, through use of the ERIC 
central files, contact with ERIC units, and also through the many other infor 
mation resources available. 
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Because of the unique responsibilities of the. USOE for the 
development of national educational resources, we must expect its inform- 



ation needs to erow commensuratelv with the increase in the educational 



system. 



}/ 

k 



o 

ERIC 
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Section 10 



Use of Libraries 

We found among our informants very few who use libraries 
much in person, though some r-e library services through student as sis 
tants. Reasons most frequently given were: 



a) By the time the information is published, it is "old 
hat." 

b) It takes too long to get anything if you get it through 
the library. 

c) Library is not attuned to needs of researcher; 
librarians are not subject-knowledgeable. 

d) Library policies cause excessive inconvenience. 

e) The library does not provide for subject approach in 
sufficient depth. 

in • The library is inconveniently located, or its hours do 

_. not coincide with the times when the potential user is 

able to use its facilities. 

— s) The arrangement (classification scheme) of the library 

is inconvenient. (Some go so far as to sav 
"incomprehensible. ") 



— - Not surprisingly, use of libraries for browsing was found to 
be quite dependent on physical proximity. 



Certain researchers were heavy users of the library. These 
~ were people who had learned to trust the library services that most 
li ? rarian i are both trained to give and eager to supply. In general, 
though, it was the graduate students who rely on the technical literature 
while the principal researcher is supplied much of his information through 
the informal sources. Thus, the graduate students became very important 
information men in the research projects. Indeed, a definition of "old 
fogey" appeared. The "old fogey" among researchers was a man who at 
one time knew the literature very well. He presumably had mastered 




As he began aggressively to pursue his own field of research, his reading 
dimished and his lab work and informal contacts increased. Eventually 
he reached the stage where the literature that he quoted was two genera- 
' tions behind that quoted by his graduate students. At this point, he had 
become an* ‘’old fogey. M 

• . / 

The hopefully symbiotic relationship between researcher and 
his graduate students may have the overall effect of successfully blending 
formal (especially written) modes with informal. 
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Section 11 

Personal and Project Libraries 

The ’’library” of real use is the one in the office of the user. 
Many researchers have elaborate filing systems for papers and abstracts. 
The materials they use are the ones they personally collect. It is quite 
conceivable that the major contribution that could be offered, wo ul d be a 
means by which these personal or project libraries c juld be maintained 
in a more effective and less time-consuming way. 

Some researchers reported that they had underestimated the 
amount of cost for acquiring books and other literature, with two results: 

a) They were unable to secure all the materials 
they felt should have been obtained; 

b) They transferred funds from labor charges to 
pay for books. 



